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Every Other Sunday. 


THE PHARISEE CLUB. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


23 ERT! Bert! Open the door. I want 
3) my ‘Songs without Words.’ Mother 
says I must practise right away.” 

There was a silence in the library, 
followed by something like a growl: 
‘‘ Bother that girl! She only wants to know 
what we’re up to. She doesn’t care a fig about 
the practising. Wild horses won’t drag her to it 
generally.” 

There was a fumbling about for a moment, then 
boyish steps approached the door. ‘‘ You can’t 
come in, Nan Arnold. If I agree to hand your 
book out, will you agree not to bolt in?” 

A moment’s silence, then crisp tones de- 
manded, ‘* Open the door this instant. I must 
have that book, mother says so.’’ 

The key turned slowly, and the door opened 
just wide enough to admit a thin, flat book. 
‘There was a sudden raid from the outside, but 
Bert was too quick. Out went flying the poor 
‘+ Lieder,’’ and Nan too, for the door was sud- 
denly closed, locked, and there was a triumphant 
war-whoop from the six dreadful boys within. 

‘‘Nan, my dear, what is the matter?’ called 
Mrs. Arnold from the nursery. “Let the boys 
alone, and go to your practising.” So Nan 
departed unwillingly, and peace once more 
reigned. 

The six boys at one another, and 
grinned heartlessly. They were even with 
naughty Nan for once, but it must be said that 
this was not a frequent pleasure. 

“Jt’s awful to have a twin, especially when 
she ’s a girl,” remarked Bert, feelingly. “That 
Nan wants to do everything I do, and to know 
all my affairs. If she were a fellow, it would do; 
but who wants his sister to ride a bicycle, and 
fire off a gun, and all that?” 

“Do it better’n you now. Gun never kicked 
me over,’’? came in smothered tones from the 
key-hole. 

Every boy jumped, and Bert said crossly, 
‘«There’s no peace in this house. Say, let’s go 
up on the roof; she can’t follow us there.” 

The window was opened, and in a moment 
more six boys were crawling up the sides of the 
house by the aid of spout and lichtning-rod. 
Clambering along over the tiles, a stack of chim- 
neys was gained, where they seated themselves in 
the shade all aglow with the exertion. 

‘* Now we are safe, let’s to work,” said Will 
Brown, fanning himself with his straw hat. 

“J think we ought to have a club,” began Bert, 
in rather of a preachy style. “It is the ‘tendency 
of the times.’ I heard my father say so. All 
kinds of work are better done by the many 
united than by these same people each working 
alone.”’ 

“Hold on! That is just what Mr. Willing 
said in his sermon last Sunday. That isn’t 
original,’’? put in Phil Long. 

‘*J did not say it was,”’ remarked Bert, with 
dignity ; “there were quotation marks around it.” 

‘* Now, the girls have a club, and call it the 
‘ Sisters of Charity,’ only the name is a secret,”’ 
remarked Carl Frye, with the air of one conveying 
an important bit of news. 

*¢ How — how did you find out?’’ stammered 
the boys, in their eagerness almost losing their 
equilibrium. 

“T hid in the china-closet, and I listened and 
peeked,” returned Carl, modestly. 

‘¢ What did they do? ’’ demanded his listeners. 
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‘‘ Well, they sewed for the poor. Your Nan 
sewed some buttons on the wrong side of a 
gingham apron where the sleeves were both cut 
alike. Bess Daryl was making a baby’s dress, 
and some of the pieces in it were upside down. 
They had a motto, ‘Let not your right hand 
know what your left hand doeth,’ and as they 
sewed they talked every minute. It was mostly 
how they ‘hated’ us boys, and how to get even 
with us.” 

Such a shout as went up from the chimney- 
stack at Carl’s graphic recital ! 

‘¢ Yes,” he continued; “pretty soon they got 
tired, and ran out after a hand-organ. Mother 
had to pick up their work when she came out to 
get tea.” 

“ How did you know about the buttons and 
sleeves and things?” inquired Will, with deep 
respect. 

‘‘T heard Aunt Filma tell mother so,” he 
replied cautiously, 

‘¢That is just like girls,” said Bert, impa- 
tiently ; ‘‘ they are so romantic. Sisters of charity, 
and all the time slandering and making fun of 
their brothers! I call that downright mean.”’ 

‘¢ But that’s what we do to them,’’ said honest 
Phil. 

‘¢ But we don’t profess what they do, and don’t 
have a Bible verse for a motto, and then act so,” 
spluttered Bert. ‘‘I’d rather be a downright 
Pharisee any day.” 

‘¢ But Pharisees were rea] wicked, were n’t 
they?” ventured the ‘‘infant,’’ as Billy Blake 
was familiarly called. 

“Not all of them,” replied Bert. “We learned 
about that in the Sunday-school lessons, and I 
studied up, and Miss Bertram told us a lot. The 
Pharisees were the lawyers and learned men of 
the people. Of course some of them were very 
bad, just as we have bad lawyers now, and that is 
what has made the name sound so bad ever since. 
But there were good Pharisees too. I think our 
motto should be, ‘ Let your light shine before men.’ 
Why not do a good thing that every one can see ? 
We need n’t be proud over it. Other people, who 
are so secret, and don’t want the ‘left hand’ to 
know— why, they want credit as well as any 
one else, and they manage to get it, too. Now, I 
hate deceit. Why not do your work, and get all 
the credit you can?” 

“Guess the girls’ ears burn by this time,” 
gigoled Paul Daryl. 

Little the boys knew of what was going on a 
few feet from them. 

The Arnold house was a double one, and the 
other part had been recently rented to the Cray- 
shaw’s, a family from New York. Both sections 
of the house were exactly alike, except that the 
Crayshaw’s possessed on their side a scuttle- 
window, which lay behind the chimney-stack. 

Nan had thought of this, and in a trice had 
acquainted her particular friend Mollie with the 
fact. 

The two girls had tip-toed up attic, and seating 
themselves below the open window had little 
difficulty in overhearing every word of. the 
conversation. 

Mollie Crayshaw was not a good friend for hot- 
headed, impulsive Nan. She was one of those 
smooth, plausible little damsels, respectful to her 
elders, and to all outward appearance a demure, 
modest, well-behaved girl. Her pink and white 
baby-face looked as innocent of all deceit and 
plotting as that of a three-year-old child. 

Nan was fascinated by this girl. But if she 
had analyzed her influence, she would haye seen 
how strongly her own views were becoming colored 


with Mollie’s opinions and prejudices. To tell 
the truth, this pretty, gentle little rosebud was an 
incorrigible mischief-maker. She had the power 
of repeating words carelessly spoken and adding 
to them a flavor never intended by the speaker. 
She could insinuate a good deal in a few words 
without saying, anything directly. Since her 
arrival in town, a few months before, a change 
had come over the boys and girls. What before 
had been only childish nonsense, good-humored 
rivalry, and the accepted squabbling of boys and 
girls who really in their hearts cared very much 
for one another, was now in danger of becoming 
real enmity. 

There are many Mollie Crayshaws in ihis 
every-day world of ours, but we are not always 
wise enough to penetrate below the pleasing 
surface and find what lies there. 

Bert looked very hard at Nan that night as 
they sat at the tea-table. He could hardly be- 
lieve that for once ‘‘ the fellows” had outwitted 
the sharpest young woman in Daryldale. But 
Nan’s face was an enigma, and there was a 
suspicious politeness about her manner toward 
himself that struck terror to his soul. 

The boys had separated without choosing a 
name for their organization, but a meeting had 
been appointed in Paul’s barn for the following 
Wednesday. 

There was a lull in hostilities in Daryldale 
High School, much to the relief of the long- 
suffering teachers, who had vaguely felt the 
troubled atmosphere, but could discover no causes 
leading to it. On Friday the blow came. It was 
the custom for the Lyceum to meet at that time, 
and the great event of the occasion was the read- 
ing of the “‘ High School Meteor.’’ It was really 
a most creditable little sheet, full of bright non- 
sense and school boy and girl wit. The classes 
edited it in turn, each ¢ghoosing a committee for 
their special number. The teachers had encour- 
aged the young folks, but of late there had been 
a rather uneasy feeling in regard to the paper, 
Personalities had crept in, and some of them had 
been rather too pointed for either good taste or 
good feeling. There had been a private consulta- 
tion among those in authority, and it was resolved 
that if the offence were repeated some notice 
should be taken of it. This number, however, 
was a model; and as each article was read by 
Bess Daryl, in her clear, crisp tones, everybody 
breathed more freely, 

There was one item, however, in the column 
of school news that created a decidedly varying 
feeling among the different pupils, and ming] d 
amusement and perplexity to the teachers. It 
was as follows: — 

“We are pleased to inform our listeners that 
six lads of the junior class have banded them- 
selves into a club for the purpose of work that 
may be ‘seen of men.’ As may be readily in- 
ferred, the name of this organization is likely to 
be ‘ The Pharisee Club,’ and its meetings are to 
be held ‘on the house-top.’ We shall look with 
the deepest interest for the valuable results likely 
to follow this organization.’’ 

A hush crept over the school as this item was 
read. 

The girls sat demurely with unconscious faces, 
and six boys looked straight ahead, with scarlet 
cheeks, ominously bright eyes, and fury in their 
hearts. 

How could they have found out? Of course it 
was all that naughty Nan, but how? No one 
thought of the scuttle-window. Half a dozen 
virls walked home bubbling over with delight, 
while the boys met in council in Paul’s barn, 
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and many bitter things were said,-— words of 
wounded feeling and childish spite that, like 
thistle-seed, might bear, by-and-by, a troublesome 
harvest. 

They voted grimly to be the “ Pharisee Club,” 
and to ‘* Zet their light shine before men,”’ 
though such an idea had never entered their 
heads before. And this was the beginning of a 
troublesome summer,—one that puzzled and 
distracted their elders, and one to which it was 
not pleasant to look back in after-times. 

There was no direct or open rupture. Nan 
had said to the girls, ‘‘ The boys hate us, and 
talk about us behind our backs. We can get 
alone without them. Let us have a good time by 
ourselves, and act as if they did n’t exist.” 
boys had talked in private conclave : ‘‘ We have 
been publicly insulted, and before all the teach- 
ers and the seniors, and by those girls. A fellow 
of any spirit must resent it. We/’ll leave them 
severely alone.” 

But matters were not so easily adjusted. 
Tennis could not be abandoned, that dear delight 
of the school boy and girl. A court had always 
been shared between them, and they had invari- 
ably played together. Now two separate clubs 
were formed, but who should possess the old 
grounds? After some discussion, Judge Ware 
gave the boys a strip of one of his fields, and the 
girls handed over in money half the value of the 
nets. But the boys complained bitterly of the un- 
even surface of their new court, and the girls, 
left in possession of the old grounds and their 
own company, found scant satisfaction in the same. 
The summer botany-class was carried on in two 
sections for a while, then languished, and finally 
died a natural death. To be candid, the young 
people really missed one another’s help. The 
boys knew all the nooks and corners of Daryldale 
woods and fields, and were always finding some- 
thing new and curious. It was stupid to poke 
about alone, with no one to help over bogg 
places and drive away snakes. The boys, too, 
missed the aid of the girls in preserving and 
mounting specimens, and in the nice, delicate 
handling that their more capable fingers could so 
well undertake. 

People began to notice that the juniors were 
divided on everything, — that they no longer 
walked, talked, played, or even squabbled to- 
gether. Mothers were in despair over the cold- 
nesses that had arisen between brothers and 
sisters. But all that could be said only served to 
make matters worse. Both sides were reticent to 
their elders, no one knew exactly what the matter 
was, and at last these foolish children were let 
alone, in the hope that time would cure them of 
such nonsense. ; 

But how did the clubs flourish under the new 
regime? Better than ever, I regret to say; for 
spite was the incentive to what might otherwise 
have been an admirable work. The “Sisters of 
Charity ” met regularly, and were learning to sew 
properly and to plan with more forethought. Sev- 
eral orphan children were cheered by the fruits 
of their labors. 

The ‘“ Pharisees’’ evidently meant to be “ seen 
of men,”’ for every piece of work they did was in 
the face and eyes of the public. The parsonage 
had been painted the summer before, but the 
money having given out unexpectedly, the fence 
remained weather-stained and shabby. The 
Pharisees bought paint, and completed the job 
themselves, much to the amazement of the 
village gossips. The green before the church 
was trimmed at the edges, all the old rubbish 
removed, and the grass kept cut by the same 
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hands. A rockery was built before the High 
School, and filled with ferns, shrubs, and vines, 
which grew every day more beautiful and interest- 
ing. It was heard that the neighboring city 
was about to put in waterworks, and had a small 
street watering-cart for sale. After some bar- 
gaining, the boys bought it cheap, owing to the 
fact that Phil’s uncle was mayor of the city. 
They took turns in driving it up and down the 
principal streets, and for one summer Daryldale 
was comparatively free from dust. 

One night some giddy sub-seniors broke into 
the shed where the cart was kept, and painted on 
one side ‘‘ The Pharisee,’’ on the other ‘‘ To be 
seen of men.” 

The boys did not care, and the novel decora- 
tions only added to public interest. The weekly 
paper spoke flatterinely of ‘‘ the laudable efforts 
of our young townsmen,” and the boys took a 
certain bitter pride in the stir they created. 

It was a strange, topsy-turvy summer; but no 
one seemed to have a good time except the little 
folks, who were not old enough to quarrel seri- 
ously, and the seniors, who were derisively called 
‘ softies’? by the caustic juniors. 

In the middle of August, Hal and Polly Dor- 
rance came to town. The old mansion at the 
Bend became a very gay, wide-awake place. 
Grandpa Dorrance had died, so Mr. Guy and his 
family had come to care for Grandma and manage 
the mills. 

The Daryldale young people were a little shy 
at first. They meant to show that they were not 
afraid of a boy and girl who were rich, had 
ponies, had lived abroad, etc. So they succeeded 
in being very stiff and disagreeable. But Hal and 
Polly Dorrance were the jolliest, easiest, most hon- 
est-hearted young people imaginable. They were 
simply delighted at living in Daryldale, and en- 
tered into all the villaze pursuits with a vim and 
relish that could not but win the boys and girls 
of the village. 

Little by little a new element crept into the 
common life. Mr. Dorrance had a deep interest 
in all his townsmen, rich and poor, and was full of 
generous plans for them. Mrs. Dorrance was a 
lady of wealth and distinguished family ; yet her 
children were simply dressed, trained to help 
themselves, and to look with friendly sympa- 
thy upon the lives of others. It was not long 
before the entire village rejoiced in this new 
acquisition. 

Polly was friendly to all the girls, but from the 
first a strong interest sprang up between her and 
Nan. At first Nan would not acknowledge it. 
Polly’s dainty fairness and well-bred ways awoke 
in her a feeling of half-shame, half-resentment. 
She tried to be cold, reserved, stiff, then extra 
brusque and mannish. But Polly was wise, as well 
as patient. By some divine instinct she realized 
that a sweet kernel lay behind the prickly shell. 
Nan interested and stimulated her more than any 
girl she had ever met, and gradually there sprang 
up between them that rarest and most delicate of 
influences, the first shy, yet ardent, love of girl 
for girl. It was a revelation to Nan, and it 
changed her whole nature. She became quieter, 
more thoughtful, more feminine, a much sweeter 
Nan, with just enough of the old fire to enliven 
and make charming the new softness. 

Hal, too, was much appreciated by the boys. 
With all his gay good-humor and ready acqui- 
escence, there was a certain firmness and manly 
strength in him that appealed to what was best 
in their boyish natures, 

That the brother and sister were firm friends 
was very evident. They were full of nonsense, 


and teased and bantered each other unmercifully; 
but it was good-humored play, and never was 
carried to the bounds of seriousness. ‘There was 
a deference to each other’s wishes, plans, and 
opinions that was quite novel to Daryldale boys 
and girls, and a genuine love that could not be 
mistaken or overlooked. 

Of course Hal and Polly could not remain long 
ignorant of the state of affairs between their 
companions. At first they were puzzled, but, bit 
by bit, the history of the feud was confided to 
them. They were simply appalled by the knowl- 
edge. To be in love and sympathy with each 
other had become with them a second nature. 
How could brothers and sisters and friends be 
such enemies ? 

They had many anxious, confidential little 
chats together over it, and the greatest desire of 
their sympathetic hearts was to make the juniors 
all good friends again. But how was it to be 
done? 

They took no notice of the feud, and acted as 
if everything were all right. Hal showed much 
interest in the girls, and helped them in many 
ways. Polly smiled on the other boys as winsomely 
as on her own brother, and some of them remarked 
privately that, “It would be worth while having a 
sister, if she were like Polly Dorrance.’’? At last 
the two began to do a little quiet admonishing 
among their set. There was an open murmur on 
both sides. : 

‘© Those boys were mean and hateful, and 
they ’d never make up.” 

“Those girls were sly, slanderous things. Catch 
them saying they were sorry! ”’ 

Hal and Polly were not discouraged, but bided 
their time. Then the next stage of. feeling 
came. 

“Well, the girls were the most to blame. It 
was a shame to have such a disgraceful quarrel, 
but the girls were too proud to make up.” 

‘¢ The boys will never own that they were the 
least bit wrong, and we can’t do it all.” 

But the “little leaven” was surely working. 
Both sides were growing ashamed of such a sense- 
less separation. Then came a period of great 
humility. The two factions were very polite and 
bashful to each other, but each was possessed by 
the distressing conviction that the other would n’t 
“make up.” 

At last, one night after tea Polly came to take 
Nan to drive down the river road. They had a 
long talk, and the evening breezes fanned the hot 
cheeks where tears of remorse had glistened freely 
at Polly’s wise, tender words. 

“T ll do it, Polly, darling,” said Nan, as she 
kissed her friend good-night. “Ill doit, if it 
kills me, and thank you for showing me how 
wrong I’ve been.” 

“J knew you would, dear,” returned her friend 
warmly ; ‘‘ you are so good and kind in your heart 
of hearts.” 

Bert and Hal were much together for a few 
days, but nobody wondered, as it was not an 
unusual affair, 

It was nutting-time, and the boys and girls 
were delighted at invitations received to spend all 
day Saturday in Mr. Dorrance’s chestnut groves. 

t was such a golden October day, with a crisp 
breeze scattering down the burs, and a deep blue 
sky overhead. Nan and Bert looked at each 
other a little consciously over the breakfast-table, 
but ate in silence, and departed separately for the 
nutting, At ten the whole party stood together in 
an open glade, where the lunch-baskets were to be 
left in charge of a servant, and the bags taken, 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


‘Tur Editor trusts that his readers have had a 
pleasant vacation, and that they will share its 
pleasures with others by sending some account of 
them to the Letter-Box. He wishes also to hear 
how the Lénd-a-Hand Clubs have prospered 
during the summer. .Contributors should remem- 
ber to send answers with their puzzles. 


Dear Epiror, —I have taken the Every OTHER 
Sunpay over two years, and have not written to you. 
I will also send an enigma and a beheading. If there 
is room to print them, I should like to see them in print, 
for it is a surprise for my mother, father, and two sisters. 
I go to school, and study reading, writing, spelling, 
physiology, language, history, geography, and music. 

A READER. 

LEICESTER. 


BEHEADINGS. 
ie 


My whole is a boy’s toy. 
Behead me, and I am an intoxicating drink. 
Behead me again, and I am what is often used 


instead of “them.” 
READER. 


Il. 


Brueap a useful building, and leaye as useful a 
piece of furniture. 
Behead again, and leave power. 


C. R. C. 


ENIGMA I. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 38, 12, 18, is not high. 
My 7, 5, 9, is not little. 
My 8, 1, is not out. 
My 2, 6, 11, is a snake-like fish. 
My 7, 10, 4, 11, is a tunnel-shaped vessel with a 
tongue. 
My whole is my name. 
READER. 


PUZZLE. 


BEHEAD a thin stone tablet, and become tardy. 

Behead again, and become the past tense of a 
very common verb. 

Curtail the verb, and become a preposition. 

Curtail the preposition, and become an adjective 
or article. 

Curtail the tablet, and become a narrow strip of 
board. 

Rut R. Cromyy, 13 years. 


ENIGMA II. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 
My 1, 11, 4, 18, 2, 8, is to recall. 
My 3, 7, 12, 11, is to be crippled. 
My 5, 2, is an exclamation of joy. 
My 6, 5, 11, 17, is an adverb of time. 
My 9, 10, 10, 14, is part of a house. 
My 5, 16, 15, 11, is worn by every one. 
My whole is a famous American author. 
Neue 8. and Grace McD. 


RIDDLES. 


[Translated from the Russian.] 


1. Two brothers live together, separated by a 
narrow pathway, without ever seeing each other. 
Who are these two brothers? 

2. Iam stretched out my whole length. If I 
should rise, I should touch the sky. If I had 
hands, I could catch every robber. If I had a 
mouth and eyes, I could tell everything. 

3. Who has no hands nor feet, and yet opens 
doors ? 


4. Who speaks without a tongue, is seen by no 
one, and yet is heard by every one? 
5. Who warms in winter, melts in spring, dies in 


summer, and comes again in autumn ? 
K. H. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 7, 4, 6, 10, is what you should do to your 
temper. 

My 9, 5, 2, 6, is true. 

My 8, 5, 11, is something to pay for services 
rendered. 

My 1, 3, 2, 6, 6, is not large. 

My whole is the name of my minister. 

CaRRIE RUSSELL. 


For Woungest Weaders. 


MAIDIE AND LITTLE BAREFOOT. 


BY ALICE ATWATER. 


were a happy company, 
Mamma and Papa Daryl, Maidie, 
Solomon, and I. Maidie was my 
friend’s one sweet little daughter- 
child, four years old. Solomon was a be- 
loved worsted dolly who accompanied us 
on all our travels. 

We were spending a few weeks at St. 
Eustache, a lovely river-town a few miles 
out from Montreal, where there were green 
woods and fields, a view of distant violet 
hills, and the great river sparkling and 
dimpling in the sunshine. 

-Maidie approved highly of St. Eustache. 
So did Solomon. Our little girl liked the 
quaint cottages, half-hidden among the 
vines, gable-ends toward the road. She 
also was much entertained by the funny 
little French children, in their long, scant 
blue gowns and tight white caps. ; 

‘¢They talk funny, very funny. I can’t 
unnerstan’ them, and Solomon can’t either,” 
she would say mournfully, shaking her fair 
curly head, 

There was one cottage where a great dog 
lived, —a noble, intelligent creature, loved 
by the entire village. He had saved several 
lives from drowning in the great river, 
and his mistress proudly displayed several 
medals given to Lion for his bravery. 

Maidie soon became much attached to 
this great creature, and never passed with- 
out stopping to hug and kiss him, and tell 
him ‘‘what a good, kind doggy he was to 
not let poor little boys drown.” 

One day Maidie’s mamma received a 
letter from a party of friends, also travel- 
ling, informing her that they were to pass 
through St. Eustache the next day, and 
would be pleased to spend a few hours with 
them. 

When Maidie was told that a little girl 
was to visit her, her joy knew no bounds. 
She was so excited that she could hardly 
sleep that night, and her first remark on 
awakening was, ‘‘I love to-day, because 
little Carol will come.” 


About noon-time Carol did come, — a rosy, 
happy little maiden, full of fun and frolic. 

Maidie admired her beautiful bronze- 
brown curls and clear gray eyes, and looked 
with interest upon her pretty hat and dainty 
blue and white travelling-suit. 

But one thing puzzled her very much. 
The rosy feet were completely free of either 
shoe or stocking. She was too polite a 
child to remark upon this or to ask any 
questions; but the problem was a weighty 
one, and many times during the afternoon 
we saw her gazing very earnestly, almost 
soberly, at the dear little uncovered toes. 

Our friends were to take the cars at 
night, so the happy afternoon was over all 
too soon. 

‘¢ May I give little Carol something of 
my own to keep?” she asked Mamma a 
short time before we set out for the station. 

‘¢ Yes, dear; but what do you want to 
give?” 

Before Maidie could reply Mamma was 
called away, and in the hurry of departure 
the question was entirely forgotten. 

As we came back from the station in the 
twilight, Maidie remarked in a very satisfied 
tone, ‘* Now little Carol will have some 
shoes to wear.” 

‘* What do you mean?” inquired Mamma 
hastily. 

‘¢ Why, I gave her my best shoes and my 
slippers too. Poor little girl, I s’pose her 
papa has n’t very many pennies.” 

“* Why, Marion Daryl, do you mean to 
say that you have given your shoes to 
Carol, and she has taken them away?” 

‘*Yes, Mamma; you said I might give 
her something to keep. She was so de- 
lighted, and we tucked them clear way down 
in her mamma’s bag.” 

Papa Daryl burst into a great laugh, in 
which Mamma and I joined. Maidie could 
not understand our merriment. Her mamma 
had hard work to explain that Carol did 
not wear shoes and stockings, because her 
parents thought it made her stronger and 
healthier, and that her papa had a great 
many pennies, and could afford to buy her 
ever so many shoes. 

The child was a little mortified at her 
blunder, but soon recovered her spirits, as 
we took great pains not to hurt the tender 
heart. An amused letter came from Carol’s 
mamma, and the little shoes were sent back 
by mail. They were laid away for a 
while, as Mamma did not want to hurt her 
daughter’s feelings. 

When Christmas-time came, a package 
arrived for Maidie from Carol across the 
ocean. In it were the daintiest pair of 
bronze kid shoes, filled with choice sweeties, 
a gold necklace in one, a turquoise ring in 
the other. 

On the accompanying card were these 
words: ‘*To the generous little girl who 
gave away her shoes to the poor little girl 
who had n’t any.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Open Leaves from Nature’s Book, 


OWLS. 


BY S. L. CLAYES. 


SuperstiTIous people have disliked the owl 
from very early times, and dreaded him, deeming 
him to be a bird of evil omen. ‘This belief may 
have grown out of his ghostly ways of flitting 
past suddenly and silently in the gathering dusk 
of evening, or from the mournful and truly start- 
ling ery—described by Wilson as *‘ resembling 
the half-suppressed screams of a person suffocat- 
ing or throttled” — with which he assails the ear 
during the darkest watches of the night. 

On the other hand, the ancient Greeks and 
Romans chose the owl as an emblem of wisdom, 
and yave him as such to the goddess Minerva, 
So far as his appearance goes, it must be admitted 
that he is fully capable of filling the latter réle 
worthily, for there never was a more sober or a 
wiser-looking bird. 

There is very slight real ground for the owl’s 
unpopularity. It is true he is a bird of prey, and 
like all of his sort subsists upon creatures smaller 
and weaker than himself; but he has neither the 
fierceness of the eagle nor the cruelty of the 
vulture, but simply does such work as Nature has 
fitted him for to the best of his ability. He flies 
at night because his eyes are so formed that he 
can see then better than he can in the day, and 
also because the small animals upon which he 
feeds are then prowling abroad in greater 
numbers. 

In his person he is quaint and far from unat- 
tractive. He has a large head, with great eyes, 
staring straight forward, which are made to ap- 
pear even larger than they are from being sur- 
rounded by a disk of feathers turning outward, 
and reaching so far as to conceal his ears and 
partly cover his beak. These feathers collect the 
rays of light and throw them upon the pupil of 
his eye, thus enabling him to see better in a very 
faint light, like twilight or moonlight, than he can 
in the glare of day, which becomes most dazzling, 
if not absolutely blinding, to him. ‘The beak is 
much hooked, curving from the very base; the 
claws sharp, curved, and strong; the lees rather 
short, and both legs and feet are often feathered 
to the toes. 

His plumage, which is speckled and mottled 
in soft shades of gray, brown, and dusky yellow, 
shows at a little distance only as a neutral tint, 
best adapted to conceal its wearer; but nearer 
inspection reveals delicate pencillings and mark- 
ings of great beauty. His feathers are particularly 
loose and downy, and fall upon the air so gently 
that his flight, silent as that of the thistledown, is 
not heard by even the wary mouse when he 
approaches it. His motion on the wing is light, 
buoyant, and graceful, as he skims and sails 
along, close above the surface of the ground, 
where he often sustains himself upon the wing 
for a long time without resting. His ear is very 
acute, readily catching the slightest sounds, the 
feathers being so arranged about it as to serve as 
a sort of ear-trumpet. In some species of owls 
the ear is furnished with a curious lid, which can 
be opened and shut at their pleasure. 

The owl feeds principally upon the small ani- 
mals that he finds wandering about by night, 
seeking, like himself, whom they may devour. 
He specially affects frogs, both land and water 
rats, and mice of all kinds, though field-mice 
appear to be his favorite bonne bouchée. 


> 


Bishop Stanley tells of a certain district in 
Somersetshire, England, which one summer ,was 
so infested by field-mice that there was great 
danger the crops might be nearly, if not wholly, 
consumed by them. The farmers, in alarm, tried 
all sorts of expedients to rid their fields of the 
little pests. They set such traps as they had, and 
invented new onés, but all their efforts proved 
useless against the mice. At length they gave up 
in despair, having come to the conclusion that the 
wee creatures were masters of the situation, and 
that all they could do was to let them destroy the 
precious grain, and suffer the loss with such 
resignation as they might. But suddenly the 
owls came to the rescue, trooping in from appar- 
ently all parts of the country in so great numbers, 
and at once setting themselves at work with such 
zeal in the destruction of the tiny robbers, that 
the hope of the farmers revived. After a few 
nights the mice had nearly disappeared; and, 
through the labors of their friends, the owls, the 
farmers in the end succeeded in harvesting 
something more than half of their crop of grain. 

Some varieties of owls are very small, one 
being scarcely larger than a sparrow; and many 
of these little ones feed upon insects. Others 
are of such size that they are capable of killing 


hares and even fauns. Of these, the great snowy 


owl, which has been called the king of the owls, 
is perhaps the chief, He is from twenty-two to 
twenty-seven inches in length, with an expanse 
of wing measuring four feet. His home is the 
very northernmost regions of both hemispheres, 
as he is found in Lapland, Norway, Siberia, 
Kamschatka, and the regions lying north of Hud- 
son’s Bay. He looks like a mass of snow-white 
fluff, being so warmly clad that no point is left 
exposed except the very tips of his bill and 
claws. His plumage is long, thick, and hair-like, 
and beneath its surface is a down so exquisitely 
soft, warm, and elastic that it is very difficult to 
discover whether the bird has any skin. His 
eyes are like brightest gold, — brilliant in the day- 
time, and at night glowing like coals of fire. 
Wilson claims that the snowy owl is a good 
fisher, diving for his prey, which he brings up in 
his claws. He also feeds upon lemmings, hares, 
ptarmigans, and other game, both feathered and 
furred, which he kills by striking them with his 
feet. 

The stomach of an owl has great muscular 
power, and his gullet is very wide. He will 
sometimes stop to strip the feathers from a bird 
before he eats it, but oftener he swallows his prey 
entire, and after a little ejects the refuse of bones, 
fur, or feathers in a series of small, compactly 
rolled pellets, or castings, as they are perhaps 
more correctly called. 

Owls are greedy feeders. The well authenti- 
cated stories which are told in illustration of their 
voracity being almost incredible. Mr. Waterman 
estimates that when a pair of barn owls were 
rearing a brood of four owlets, they carried to the 
nest four or five mice every hour. They will also 
kill and hoard any game that offers which they 
may be incapable of eating at the time. 

If taken from the nest, or captured when quite 
young, the owl is easily tamed, and becomes an 
amusing, though somewhat blood-thirsty, pet, 
often reminding one of the name “feathered 
cat,” which, with many others, has been bestowed 
upon it. If allowed to roam at will, such an one 
will rid the house of mice, make war upon and 
drive away all bats, and also, I am sorry to say, 
will kill a host of small birds as well. 

A tame owl was visited by a strange dog, who 
walked up to inspect the odd-looking creature. 


. 


The owl, making no protest, rolled over upon his 
back with an air of submissive deprecation. Tlie 
dog approached to smell, when the owl instantly 
struck out with his feet so sharply that he not only 
put out both the dog’s eyes, but inflicted other 
injuries so severe as to make it necessary to kill 
the poor beast at once, to put him out of his 
misery. 


THE PHARISEE CLUB. 


(Continued from page 3.) 


‘‘ Look here,” said Hal suddenly, consulting 
his watch, ‘‘in just ten minutes I expect a whole 
crowd of seniors, but before they come there is 
something to be done first.” 

There was a look of surprise on some faces. 
Nan was the most surprised of all. How could 
he know? But she stepped bravely forward. 
What was her astonishment when Bert came 
toward her, a look of set determination on his 
bonny, bright face ! 

‘« T want to say from the ‘Sisters of Charity,’” 
she began, ‘‘ that we’ve been wrong —” 

“No,” said Bert, hurriedly, “ you just wait. I 
am expected to make a speech —” 

‘Why, no; I’m the one—” 

‘¢ No, you aren’t. We Pharisees are real 
sorry we’ve been so mean —” 

“Tt was all our fault.” 

“No, it was n’t —” 

‘¢ Let ’s be friends again —” 

‘¢ We Pharisees want to apologize.” 

‘¢We were mean about the tennis-grounds. 
Please come back again.” 

“Why, I was going to say that, and we’ve 
brought the new nets to give you.” 

By this time the brother and sister were hope- 
lessly tangled up. Neither had said the speech 
planned, and each one seemed still so oblivious 
that the other had intended to apologize that the 
situation was comical. How did it end? In the 
best possible way. 

‘Bless you, my children!” cried Hal, in mock 
fervor. ‘‘ Now let’s the rest of us celebrate by 
prancing around these interesting creatures.” 

In a second more there was a ring of boys and 
girls “prancing around the interesting creatures,” 
and laughing and shouting with all their might. 

Nan and Bert stood looking at each other, 
half shyly, half anxiously. But something in the 
deep blue eyes met a returning glance in the 
bright brown ones, and in a new and sudden 
sympathy brother and sister caught each other’s 
hands, and danced away by themselves in the 
centre. 

At last, flushed and weary, the merry company 
sat down on the leaf-strewn turf. But a strange 
burden had rolled off in the dancing, and the 
conviction came to their glad hearts, “ How did 
we ever carry it so long?” 

With new eyes they looked upon one another. 
They longed to make good in gentle deeds this 
divine spirit of brotherly and sisterly kindness. 
So in the keen October breeze the last bitterness 
of the great feud was swept away. 

‘¢ The Sisters of Charity ’’ and “ The Pharisee 
Club” no longer exist. They were the growth of 
disunion and enmity, and they died an easy, 
unregretted death. Instead, a new order has 
arisen. It is composed of all the members of the 
old clubs and some others. It means Faith, Hope, 
Love. Its badge is the silver cross, and its motto, 
whether expressed or understood, is always 


“In His NAME.” 


Every Other Sunday. 


ONE WAY OUT OF IT. 
BY ANNETTE HILLS. 
A True Story. 


school 
that morning without any break- 
fast. Perhaps if you had been 
hungry, you would have been cross ; 
at any rate, Teddy was cross, and 
he felt that he had a right to be. To be sure, he 
might have had hasty-pudding, which was what 
the others ate; but Teddy did not like hasty- 
pudding, and as there was nothing else, he put 
his hands in his pockets, and scowled fiercely at 
his empty plate, as if scowling might fill it. 

When the teacher spoke to him for shuffling 
with his heavy shoes across the schoolroom-floor, 
he looked more sour and surly than ever, and 
got a bad mark in deportment for his rudeness. 
‘This did not improve matters; and when he went 
into the spelling-class and missed two words in 
‘succession, he exclaimed aloud, “ Well, I don’t 
care, any way !” which meant, you know, that he 
did care a great deal. 

The teacher did not know what to make of it. 
Teddy was generally a good boy, and she did 
not like to punish him; but something must be 
done. \ 

She looked thoughtful for a moment, and then 
calling Teddy to her, she wrote a little note for 
him to take home to his mother. Perhaps she 
could have done nothing which would have 
seemed so severe a punishment to poor Teddy. 

“JT would n’t have minded a whipping,” he said 
to himself, as he trudged slowly homeward; “ any 
fellow that isn’t a baby can stand a whipping.” 
But to be sent home in disgrace, with the story of 
his wrong-doing written out in the teacher’s clear- 
est, neatest hand, seemed almost more than he 
could bear. He pulled his cap down over his 
eyes, but he could not shut out the sound of the 
birds singing in the trees, or help catching a 
glimpse now and then of the bright June 
sunshine. 

« Everybody and everything has a good time 
except me,” said Teddy. 

He felt as if he were the most abused boy in 
the world, and he was naughty enough just at 
that moment to wish that there was somebody he 
could fight. 

“T should just like to pitch into somebody,” 
he said, half aloud. 

But luckily for Teddy there was no one to 
fight, and I don’t believe that he was really half 
as bad as he imagined; for just then, as he was 
passing an open field, he noticed a dog running 
about under the trees, and behaving in such a 
strange manner, that he forgot for the time his 
own special grievances, for it was evident that 
the dog was torturing something. He would toss 
it into the air, then jump after it, knock it down 
with his paw, let it go for a moment, and then 
dash after it again. Now he would pretend to 
take it in his mouth, and then as the poor thing 
strugeled to get free, he would hit it with his 
paw, and bark and snap. 

Teddy leaped over the fence. 

“ Why,”’ he exclaimed, after he had taken a 
few steps, “it’s a bird! It’s a robin! ”’ 

Walking slowly towards the dog, whistling and 
talking to him in a way that every dog in town 


knéw and liked, he finally approached so close . 


that he could pat him on the head. 
“Doggie, this willnever do,” said Ted, stooping 
down and.taking the bird from between his feet. 


To his great, astonishment, the bird, though trem- 


bling with fright, was uninjured. Teddy unbut- 


toned his jacket and put the little creature inside, 
the dog meanwhile watching the proceedings with 
a shamefaced air. 

Teddy smiled. He forgot that he was hungry; 
and as he placed his hand over the tiny creature 
that nestled against his breast and looked up at 
him with soft, round eyes, a warm feeling sprang 
up in his heart which almost made him forget the 
little note which he carried in his pocket. But 
when he saw his mother he remembered it, and 
decided not to give it to her till after dinner. 
Pretty soon she came to the door to call him. 
He brought the bird in his hand, and told her 
how he had found him; but the robin had recoy- 
ered his courage now, and did not seem inclined 
to make new acquaintances. 

“Let him go,’ said Teddy’s mother; “he 
would not be happy in the house. But you must 
come in, dear,’’ she added, laying her hand on 
his shoulder ; “I have such a nice dinner for you, 
and such good news. Your father has found 
regular work again, and you won’t have to go to 
school hungry any more.’’ 

A Jump rose in Teddy’s throat, but he swal- 
lowed it bravely, and hastily pulled the note from 
his pocket. 

“T didn’t mean to give it to you till after 
dinner,’’ he said; “but you might as well know 
the worst of me now. And, oh, mother dear,’’ 
he added brokenly, “I never will be so cross and 
hateful again. When I saw that young robin 
struggling to get away from the dog, I said to 
myself, ‘There’s somebody having a_ harder 
time than you are, Ted March. Go and help 
him.’ ” 

Teddy’s mother did not scold him; did you 
think she would? No; she only said, “ God sent 
you the bird to teach you a lesson, dear, and I 
don’t think you will forget it.” 

As for the robin, he remained in the neighbor- 
hood all summer, coming sometimes at Ted’s 
whistle to pérch upon the fence, and to glance at 
him with the same bright eyes that had first 
looked up at him from under the folds of his 
jacket. And whenever Teddy saw his little 
friend, and remembered that day when everything 
seemed to go so wrong, and then when all at 
once everything went right again, he said to 
himself, — 

“Well, there’s always one way out of it 
when you’re in trouble: give somebody else a 
Ie.” 


Heep how thou livest. Do no act by day 

Which from the night shall drive thy peace 
away. 

In months of sun so live that months of rain 

Shall still be happy. Evermore restrain 

Evil and cherish good, so shall there be 

Another and a happier life for thee. 


You will find it less easy to uproot faults than to 
choke them by gaining virtues. Do not think of 
your faults; still less of others’ faults. In every 
person who comes near you look for what is good 
and strong; honor that; rejoice in it; and, as you 
can, try to imitate it; and your faults will drop off, 
like dead leaves, when their time comes. — John 
Ruskin. 


Tue mystery dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good, 

That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God; for earth, not heaven, — 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 

Not masters, but benignant friends. 


Ceachers’ Department, 


HOW TO TEACH MORALITY. 
BY REV. J. M. PULLMAN, D.D., OF LYNN. 

[Abstract of an address delivered at the meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, King’s Chapel, Boston, 
May 30, 1889 ] 

Or course we want our children to know the 
rules of the game in which we are all taking a 
part. Some of us feel that we could have played 
the game a good deal better if early in life we had 
been thoroughly taught a few moves. But the 
game of life is different from a game of chess in 
one respect: the pieces in the latter will do what 
they are expected to do every time when we place 
them on the board, — pawns, knights, kings, castles, 
and queens. If life were as easy as that, it would be 
easy enough. But so long as we have independent 
wills of our own, it makes a different thing of it; 
it makes it impossible to formulate a series of rules 
that will cover all circumstances. 

We have agreed that morality is a good thing, 
and that we want to teach it, and that it can be 


taught. //ow shall we teach it in the Sunday- 
school? We have an average of forty half-hours a 


year, as against forty weeks of the day-school. 
But we can do a good deal in forty half-hours 
against “the world, the flesh, and the Devil.” As 
to the question, How can we best teach morality ¢ 
whether in the Sunday-schools or the day-schools, 
I wish to say that after trying it nearly thirty years, 
after going over the whole ground, I am convinced 
that the Sunday-school is the very best place in 
this world to teach morality. A teacher influences 
his pupils in two ways, — by personal character and 
by the power to instruct. The good influence of the 
teacher over a class of children is not confined to 
the forty half-hours ; it runs through all their lives. 
There is something so peculiar in that influence 
that if all we could do was to put many of the 
children in contact with the teacher, it would be a 
great thing accomplished. 

When it comes to the power of instruction, we 
must consider the most desirable way of teaching 
morality. We must find a simple set of principles, 
and illustrate them. Simple as this system may be, 
it branches out into something marvellously com- 
prehensive and profound. The first business is to 
instruct. j 

We may leave to the public school the matter of 
teaching certain practical moralities, such as indus- 
try and economy, — the virtues that generally tend to 
help one in getting on in life, — though John Ruskin 
gives that idea of ‘‘getting on in life” some pretty 
hard knocks. The old problem of teaching moral- 
ity was simple enough. It was, in substance; — obey 
and go to heaven, or disobey and go to hell. This 
seems simple, straightforward, and suited to the 
ordinary capacity. This may still be used in one 
aspect of the case, if you take heaven as the highest 
success in character, and hell the reverse. It is well 
to say that a man should be industrious, economical, 
studious, temperate, chaste, in order to attain the 
success that he desires; but that does not go to the 
root of the matter. The real success in life is 
the success of character; for we will all agree that 
the object of this life is the formation of noble 
character. But we must undertake the formation 
of character, as we seek happiness, obliquely. No 
happiness can be got by going at it suddenly; it 
must be approached in an indirect way. The same 
is true of nobility of soul; it must be reached in 
the same way. 

Coming back to the main point, that point being 
how to teach morality, instruction is the smallest 
part of it. Instruction is part; inspiration is part. 
We want, whatever our theories, that our children 
should grow up truthful, brave, magnanimous. Take 
truthfulness first. Let us begin in the primary 
class. Oliver Wendell Holmes furnished me with 
an illustration on this point in the “Atlantic 
Monthly.” I have used it a great many times, and 
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it is as good an illustration as I know. The prob- 
lem is to make the children see the difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood. Take a lot of cubes, 
made of pure white ivory, and a lot of variegated 
marbles. Mark the cubes truth, the marbles, lies. 
Show the children that you can make the marbles 
roll anywhere, like the words you utter; they are 
amenable to your desire. Throw down the cubes, 
and they will not roll; they are all solid. Explain 
to the young folks that it is often easier to tell a lie 
than to speak the truth; lies are therefore attrac- 
tive. The cubes will not roll around, will not go 
around corners, and so do not attract us. That 
is the first stage, —that the lies, the marbles, are 
more facile and easy, the cubes more solid and 
unattractive. 

The next step is to try to build a little play-house 
with the marbles. They will not pile up; they 
will not stay where we put them. Take the cubes, 
and you can build up your tower, your battlements, 
and have them stay just where they are put; that 
is solid. Isn’t that a pretty parable in action? I 
have used it a great many times. Butif you should 
buy a hundred cubes of ivory and a hundred mar- 
bles, and bring them into your class, and show all 
that I have tried to show, and then ask the children 
which they would rather have, they would take the 
marbles four times out of five. Something more, 
then, is necessary than merely teaching the value of 
truth, if you would reach the end that you aim at. 
You have not reached the bottom when you have 
instructed the child’s mind. 


A Hindu farmer, living two hundred miles from 
California, saw an English steam-engine, such as is 
used on farms. He bought one and had it trans- 
ported into the country, and an engineer went with 
it to set it up. Now, this machine was a great 
novelty for that region. When he had set it up, 
however, his troubles began. He could not teach 
these Hindus. They could not be made to work it. 
But by-and-by a Brahmin came along, and the 
farmer told the Brahmin his trouble. 
said, “You tell me how to work it, and go away, 
and come back in two days.” ‘The farmer did so; 
and lo! the engine was running, and the Hindu 
men at work at the furnaces. ‘ Now,” said the 
Brahmin, “I don’t know but I have done wrong; 
but I will tell you how I did it. TI told the people 
that in the steam-engine was a mighty English 
genius, — one of that race of genii of whom we have 
often heard; that he had taken possession of this 
engine, and that they should fear and reverence his 
power; that he was a giant, but that all would go 
well if they obeyed; that he was very strong, and 
could do their work for them, but he was lazy, and 
in order to get work out of him they must build a 
fire under him, and then he would be so strong that 
he could drive any machinery. ButI told them that 
they must not only build a fire under him, but that 
they must keep the tank full of water; for the fire 
made him thirsty, and if they made a fire and did 
not give him plenty of water to quench his thirst, 
he would break out and kill them all.” “ And that 
is just what he would have done,” said the farmer. 
“But the people asked me about the steam. I said 
that was his breath; that he gets excited and works 
hard, and the puffing was his breath.” So the men 
went to work, and it was easy to teach them. They 
were doing precisely the same acts that they were 
instructed by the engineer to do, but they were 
inspired by different motives. 

I said to myself when I read that story, Here is 
something for us teachers. Perhaps we can teach 
morality from different motives, and come to the 
same result. There must be some concession to the 
imaginative side. I was taught when I was a boy 
that God was watching me day and night; that he 
could see what I was doing; and I learned to believe 
that he was everywhere. Ihave always thanked my 
earthly father that he taught me that God was my 
Father, and that I might have confidence to go to 
him with all my troubles; that he was my friend, 
not my enemy. Was that a lie? No, you know 
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that it was not. It was not a lie that the Brahmin 
told to the Hindu men. Behind all the congeries 
of force there is a something that is alive. Gravi- 
tation is not dead; it is alive. Somewhere at the 
heart of all this thing we call force, at the centre, 
there is this living thing that the Brahmin said was 
in the engine. He had to inspire the men to work 
it; and so we have not only to instruct in morality, 
but we have also to inspire. 

The difference between the Sunday-school and 
the day-school is partly in training and partly in 
inspiring. We want to inspire these children to do 
what they know is right. We have not provided 
the child against going wrong when we have in- 
structed that child that it is better to do right than 
it is to do wrong. An overmastering purpose to do 
the right is what lies at the bottom of Sunday-school 
teaching, and that is why I am a Sunday-school 
worker. The children must be magnetized with 
inspiration. That is the heart of the matter. 

Once I went to a manufacturer’s where they were 
making marine compasses of all sizes. They were 
unmagnetized when I first saw them, and the needles 
were pointing all sorts of ways, like the unformed 
opinions of children, though now and then one 
happened to lie parallel with the magnetic pole. I 
asked the superintendent how they magnetized the 
needles. He said, ‘‘ We do not make them point to 
the poles; we make them sensitive to the great 
magnetic current only.” And he turned on a bat- 
tery, and in an instant every one of those quivering 
needles sprang to its place, and pointed to the 
magnetic pole. I said to myself, If I could go back 
to my Sunday-school and have something that I 
could impart to them that would make them as 
sensitive to the great eternal currents of right and 
wrong, how I could turn on the battery! But 
haven’t we something? It seems to me we have. 
We have God, the Master Mind of all, the Spirit 
of Truth. 

I once saw the great engine which pumped up 
the water for the city of Binghamton. I sat there 
talking about it, and asked how sensitive the indi- 
cator was. Just then there was a sudden accelera- 
tion of speed; and the engineer said to me, “ You 
are lucky to be here just now. There is a fire, and 
the city is calling for water, and the engine is 
responding.” The great pumps worked more and 
more rapidly ; the firemen did their work; and that 
great engine answered to the demand as if it were 
a living thing. By-and-by it quieted again, and 
resumed its former regular motion. The engineer 
told me that this engine was so sensitive that if 
a little child should go to its bedroom and turn 
on the faucet, the engine would feel it. So, too, 
we must believe that the great heart of the uni- 
verse is such that when your little boy puts his 
little hands together and sends up his. petitions 
to God, there is power there that supplies that 
demand. . : : 

Before you can take a picture, you must have 
sensitive plates; no matter how good your camera, 
that is the condition. The Sunday-school is the 
best place to teach true morality, because worship, 
association with classmates and teachers in the 
house of God, the sacred influences of the place on 
our minds: and hearts, make us sensitive to receive 
that power which makes the principles of morality 
omnipotent in life. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1. Part I. of Lessons on Luke,’ WITH 
CoMMENTARY, prepared by the Secretary, is 
now ready. The subjects of the ten lessons com- 
prised in this Part are given below, in the notice 
of the Channing Hall Teachers’ Meetings. The 
price of the new manual is 15 cents a copy; 
$1.50 per dozen. For fifty or more copies the 
price is at the rate of $10.00 a hundred. 


2. The Society has also just issued Part I. of 
Youne Learners’ Lesson-Boox on LUKE. 
In this manual — designed for pupils ten years or 
older — each chapter corresponds with the lesson 
bearing the same number in the Lessons with 
Commentary. The substance of that lesson is 
taught in a Lesson-Story, which is followed by a 
list of subjects for teachers and pupils to talk 
about. 


3. Parts II. and III. of both these manuals 
will follow in January and April, 1890. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS IN CHANNING 
HALL. 


Tue Sunday-School Society has completed 
arrangements for these meetings for the first 
quarter of the present Sunday-school year. The 
meetings will be held on Saturday afternoons, at 
three o’clock. The subjects for the first ten 
meetings are the ten lessons in Part I. of the 
new “ Lessons on Luke.” The following schedule 
exhibits the scheme of topics, speakers, and 
dates : — 

Date. 
Oct. 


Lesson-topic, Class-leader, 
5. How the Gospels were written. 


Luke i. 1-4. Rev. H. G. Spaulding. 
«12. Birth and Childhood of Jesus. 
Luke ii. 8-20, 41-52. 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 
« 19. Preaching of John the Baptist. 
Luke iii. 7-20. Rev. C. F. Dole. 
«« 26. Baptism and Temptation of Jesus. 
Luke iii. 21, 22; iv. 1-13. 
Rev. H. G. Spaulding. 
Nov. 2. Inthe Synagogue at Nazareth. 
Luke iv. 14-30. Rev. T. R. Slicer. 
«9. A Sabbath at Capernaum. 
Luke iv. 31-44. 
Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke. 
“ 16. In Levi’s House. 
Luke y. 27-39. Mr. W. W. Fenn. 
«23. Two Sabbath Scenes. 
Luke vi. 1-11. ; 
Rev. James De Normandie. 
« 30. Blessings and Woes. 
Luke vi. 20-26. Rey. C. F. Dole. 
Dec. 7. Laws of the New Kingdom. 
Luke vi. 27-49. Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
« 14. A Review of the Ten Lessons. 
Mr. R. C. Metcalf. 
«21. Meeting omitted on account of 
Christmas. 
«« 28. A Temperance Lesson. 


Rey. C. R. Eliot. 


Tue AnnuaL Mrertine of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society will be held in Taunton, 
Mass., Wednesday and Thursday, October 2 
and 8. Full particulars will be given in our next 
number, and may also be found in the “ Christian 
Register” of September 19 and September 26. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 


25 Beacon Srreer, Boston, Mass. 


University Press: John Wilson & Son, Cambridge. 


